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REV. HUBBARD WINSLOW’S LECTURE. 


WITHIN one month from the date of this number of our Journal, there will 
be between three thousand and four thousand Female Teachers, actually 
engaged in the Common Schools of Massachusetts. Who can estimate the 
amount of influence, which this number of persons will exercise upon the 
future character and condition of the rising generation? Not one of the 
learned professions,—whose actions are all brought forth into display, and 
done under the eyes of men, and therefore seem to constitute so much of 
the business of the world,—equals their silent and unseen, but far-reaching 
power. The professions act principally upon men, and a great part of all 
the impressions which are made upon men begin to be obliterated as soon 
as made. But the impressions made upon children are constantly expand- 
ing and enlarging. 

‘* Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.’’ 


We have often thought, that if the teachers of our summer schools could 
bring no higher motive to their work, than that of gaining their daily bread, 
their task must be, beyond any other, wearisome and disheartening. If 
they look upon the routine of the schoolroom, as so much wheel-work, 
which they are to drudge through for a stipulated price, then the literal 
tending of wheels must be far less irksome and vexatious. So much more 
time and talent have been devoted to the laws of mechanics, than to the 
laws of mind,—to the processes of manufacturing, than to the modes of ed- 
ucating,—that wheels play smoothly ; they do not jar and grate ; they have 
no lungs with which to bellow, nor limbs with which to spurn and strike ; 
and, when once pronounced beyond repair, they can be taken from their 
frames and sold for oven-wood or old iron. The bread-and-butter earner 
has no such consolation in regard to the children. 

But, on the other hand, if there be a true appreciation, by the female 
teacher, of the station she holds, of the power she wields, of the destinies 
she helps to decide, of the fountains of happiness, it is her privilege to 
open, and of the sources of misery, it is her prerogative to close, then there 
is no station, or office, or dignity, known among men,—save that of the 
mother, only,—which outranks hers in importance. 

To aid in supplying those motives, which will lift this vocation out of the 
regions of a menial service and a drudgery ; and to place it upon the high 
and steadfast ground of duty, and of an honorable and a sacred calling, is 
one of the leading objects of this Journal. We know that men have estab- 
lished arbitrary, conventional differences, between different employments ; 
but it is not in the power of man to establish any differences between em- 
ployments, at all to be compared with the different motives with which they 
are undertaken ; and always it is the motive which gives the character to 
the work. The most servile duties of the humblest station, if performed 
for the welfare of a beloved family, confer a greater, as well as a truer 
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pleasure, than can ever come from marching in the retinue of kings, if the 
object be to excite the envy of another. Motive, in all cases, has a transform- 
ing power over the nature of the service performed. It can invest the most 
repulsive with attractions, or fill with repulsion what a debased community 
regards with honor. Duties will not only be more easily done, but they 
will also be better done, just in proportion to the elevation of the motive 
which inspires their performance. And how quickening and sustaining 
inust be the thought, in the breast of a female teacher, that she may be per- 
forming some of the earlier, and, therefore, more important processes, in 
enlightening and invigorating the dark and feeble minds of those beings 
who hereafter, in the full strength of their maturity, will lift, from the bowed 
race, the burden of some ancient calamity, or devise some new schemes of 
wisdom for their guidance in aworld of error. ‘‘ What is more wonderful, 
amongst all the marvels of this glorious world, than a human soul in the 
fulness of its development ? What more beautiful than all its depths spread 
out, star-illumined, like those of the midnight heavens above us, with pure 
affections and bright thoughts ? How doubly beautiful, and how doubly 
admirable is all this, in the perfect purity of youth, before the mist of this 
lower world hath yet come upon it! What a task, full of sacred and in- 
spiriting consolations, for a true teacher! What an education, that, which 
proposes to give to this wonderful being, the entire enjoyment and mastery 
of these wonders,—the perfect possession of itself !”’ 

During the last autumn and winter, a course of lectures was instituted in 
this city, which the female teachers were specially invited to attend. The 
lectures were delivered weekly. Their character was eminently practical, 
and they are believed to have produced much good. The Introductory 
Lecture was given by the Rev. Husparp Winstow. The subject was ap- 
propriate for the commencement of the course, viz. ‘‘ Views anp Motives 
For A Teacuer.’’ In this, and the succeeding number, we shall present it 
to our readérs ;—hoping, earnestly, that it may reach those female teachers 
who are engaged in our summer schools. 


VIEWS AND MOTIVES FOR THE TEACHER. 


Every teacher of youth is engaged in a very laborious, and often dis- 
heartening, and thankless employment. Often is he compelled to toil on, 
for months, without being able to exhibit any apparent fruits of his labor. 
He must be continually upon the stretch of anxiety, often torturing his 
invention to the utmost, to contrive how he may benefit his pupils, and after 
all be rewarded with no due appreciation of his labors. Neither parents 
nor children can see that he has either enriched their coffers, or spread 
their table, or embellished their wardrobe, or added to any of their earthly 
comforts or prospects. 

It is,then, important, that he should sustain himself in his labors, by taking 
exalted views of the dignity and responsibility of his calling. This he will do, 
if he considers— 

I. The nature and value of the material on which he is called to operate. 
And what is that ? Nothing other or less than a living, thinking, accountable, 
immortal mind—a soul—made in the very image of the Creator himself, the 
crown and glory of his creation. ‘The amount of care and pains due to a 
given work, is in proportion to the value of the material upon which the 
laborer operates, and the importance of the object contemplated. When 
the potter lays his hand upon a mass of coarse clay, to form it into a vessel, 
it is of some importance, but not of the highest importance, that he should 
execute itin the most perfect manner possible. Indeed a very severe and 
protracted application, to impart to the vessel the most delicate and finished 
touches, would well be judged misapplied labor ;—because the material is 
coarse, cheap, unworthy of the labor, and soon to be destroyed. 
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When the carver fashions a block of wood into an image, and into various 
forms of beauty and ornament, it is of some importance that he should exe- 
cute his work well. And especially, when he operates upon mahogany, or 
some of the richer and more durable kinds of wood, to produce some exqui- 
site and enduring exhibition of art, it is more important to bestow careful, 
and serious attention, than when he operates upon the cheaper and more 
perishable kinds of wood, and in view of an inferior object. 

But when the sculptor selects his block of pure, white, solid marble, to 
chisel it into a statue to stand for ages as a monument of the character of 
the subject, and the skill of the artist, he justly considers that some of his 
highest efforts are demanded. He must think, study, plan, with profoundest 
attention, to bring out the inward character and operations of his subject’s 
mind, and impress them upon the marble ; he must execute with the most 
untiring caution ;—one careless, random stroke, one unfortunate touch of 
the chisel, might ruin the work of years! Nor does the common voice of 
mankind pronounce this pains-taking misapplied. When Canova and other 
distinguished sculptors, modern and ancient, have devoted their lives, with 
enthusiastic homage, to their noble art—have travelled far and near, studied 
the finest models, consulted books, exhausted their resources,—to render 
themselves as perfect in their calling as possible, who is there in the civil- 
ized world, that does not henor them for having thus done? Splendid 
monuments of their genius, industry, acquirements, fame, and glory, have 
they left behind them to endure for ages to come. The same is true of the 
finished artist, who would live and breathe till the end of time upon the 
animated canvass. ‘Though he operates upon a less durable material, yet 
his subjects and his objects are the same as those of the sculptor, and if his 
work is well done and worthy to endure, posterity will copy, transmit, and 
perpetuate it, till the end of time. As long as the civilized world endures, 
will the works of Raphael and of Michael Angelo perish ? Where is the 
man who does not now honor their memories, with a high tribute of admira- 
tion and gratitude, although through their earliest, their longest, their 
severest labors, they were unrewarded and uncheered ? 

But, after all, these are coarse, cheap, mean, perishable materials, and 
to operate upon them is an inferior employment, compared with the material 
on which the teacher operates, and the employment in which he is engaged. 
The finest, richest, noblest, most enduring, of all created objects beneath 
the stars, is the very material on which the teacher is called to expend his 
genius, industry, and skill. What is the purest and most transparent mar- 
ble; what are gold and diamonds, on which such exquisite art is expended, 
compared with the human mind? Think of its God-like nature ; think of 
its stupendous powers of thought, feeling, action, enjoyment and suffering ; 
think of its high responsibilities ;—think of its immortality! Long, long 
ages, after all these material monuments of skill and glory, shall have 
crumbled and perished, will that mind endure. And what though you should 
seem for a time to labor upon it, with little success, and with less reward ; 
consider that you are doing a work to last for ever—a work, which, if well 
done, will surely be fully appreciated and rewarded at a future period. 

2. It will seem to enhance the teacher’s estimation of his calling, to con- 
sider, that he is not only operating upon the most precious of materials, and 
for the most glorious of objects, but that he is acting upon it at the most 
interesting and decisive period of its existence. He has the charge of it, in 
its formative state. To him, next tothe parent, is committed the honor and 
responsibility of moulding and fashioning the elements of the mind, and of 
giving to it its future direction. 

To change our form of illustration. The young mind is often compared, 
very properly, to the shoot or twig, which is just putting forth. To culti- 
vate and nourish that young shoot, and to direct its future growth, is a 
much more responsible, delicate, and important task, than any thing which 
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can be done to the matured and full-grown tree. Who has not heard the 
trite saying, so trite because so true -— 





it «< °T is Education forms the common mind, 
gilt, Just as the twig is bent the tree ’s inclined.”’ 
B57 







It depends then, eminently, upon the first teachers of the infant mind, 
whether that mind shall shoot up, erect and beautiful, towards heaven, or 
whether it shall be of crooked and unsightly growth. If to operate upon 
mature minds, is a responsible and dignified calling; if to prune, and dress, 
and do the best you can with a full-grown, and perhaps deformed and ugly, 
tree, is a good and important work ; can less be said of the culture and 
direction of the infant mind? Little causes put into operation in the young 
mind, produce great and lasting results. Every look, every word, every 
action of the teacher, in presence of the young pupil, makes an impression 
on his mind; aye, and the deepest, and most enduring, and effective 
impression ever made there. Whatever is now lodged in the memory, will 
be the longest remembered ; the first to enter, it will be the last to leave. 
Whatever sentiments are now wrought into the heart, will be most unwilling 
ever to forsake it, and will do most towards determining its future charac- 
ter. Whatever principles are now inculcated, will be most likely to become 
the fixed and permanent principles of life. Whatever habits are now formed, 
will be most natural, most abiding, most unconquerable. Consider well 
what a living, active, observing, acquiring thing, that little mind is. While 
its powers are all green, fresh, full of life and enterprise, the universe is all 
new to it. Never does the mind, during any ten years of its existence, 
learn so much as during the first ten, and never does the knowledge, subse- 
quently acquired, exert, in the natural course of things, so decisive an influ- 
ence over its future character and destiny. 

The thoughts and sentiments which you sow in that young mind, though 
they may seem for a time to lie buried there, will spring up and grow 
hereafter. This is true, not only in respect to its religious character, but 
also in respect to its specific tastes, inclinations, habits, and pursuits in life. 
Whether that mind shall aspire to something great, or be content with 
mediocrity ; whether it shall incline to industry or to indolence ; whether 
it shall be a lover of self-indulgence, or a lover of noble deeds ; whether it 
shall be modest and amiable, or conceited and ill-natured ; whether it shall 
be humane and generous, or sordid and selfish ;—depends, certainly, not 
less upon its early teachers, than upon the gifts of nature. What an honor, 
— a responsibility, then, to be charged with the instruction of infant 
minds ! 

3. The teacher will appreciate his calling yet more, if he contemplates 
his pupils, not as children, not as they are now, but as they are soon to be. 
When the husbandman, who has scattered his seed in hope, sees the tender 
blade of wheat just springing forth to the light, he begins already to rejoice 
in anticipation of the full-grown and gathered harvest. His imagination 
bounds onward, and gazes upon the golden ears, thickly set, bending and 
BE waving in the field, and still onward, to the replenished and bursting gran- 
Ble aries. He lives in the future. . 
7 The man, who plants his nursery and sets out his fruit trees, as he trims, 
qt straightens, and nurses them, and watches their growth from time to time, 
gazes upon them and delights in them, not as they are now, but as they are 
+ to be, when spreading out their numerous branches, and bending to the 
id earth under the weight of fruit. When the dresser of a vineyard inserts 
i the little stems in the earth, when he goes forth with care and diligence, 
re every day to create, protect, prune, and direct the small and tender vines, 
a his imagination riots upon the charming sights, the fragrant odors, the 

delicious fruits, which are in prospect. Clusters of ripe grapes, he sees 
hanging bountifully on every side, and already is the atmosphere perfumed 
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by their presence. Such are his encouragements to labor. He lives and 
labors in the enjoyment of what is to be. 

When we look upon little children, as they now are, they seem to be 
creatures of small value. How feeble their intellects ; how limited their 
knowledge ; how imperfect their judgments ;—how laborious and difficult 
the task, to fix in their minds even the simplest rudiments of knowledge. 
They have but small capacities for receiving, and they are almost destitute 
of any power to execute. In a word, they seem to be almost worthless and 
useless creatures. But look forward a few years, and see what they are 
then. They are our rulers, our statesmen, our judges ; they are our coun- 
sellors at law, our divines, our physicians ; they are, in turn, the depositaries 
of knowledge, the chroniclers of the past, the teachers and guides of the 
young ;—the agricultural, commercial, political, moral and religious inter- 
ests of the nation are all at their disposal. They are the fathers, and the 
mothers on whom depend the welfare of all the families, the training up of 
all the sons and daughters in the land. And it is always to be presumed, 
that in a numerous collection of children, some of them are destined to emi- 
nence in their calling ;—perhaps, to lead on the march of mind to unexplored 
regions of thought ; or to benefit mankind with some great and valuable 
discovery ; or to defend and save their country ; or to enrich the literary 
world with their productions ; or to become illustrious benefactors ; or to 
become chosen and powerful instruments in extending the holy reign of 
truth and religion. What a privilege, what an honor, to have the early 
training of such minds! How much is it to be coveted, still to live on, and 
act in such minds after you are dead. How much more noble and desira- 
ble, to leave such an inheritance behind you, than that of wealth. 

But there is still a higher view to be taken. The teacher should look 
upon his young pupils as they are hereafter to become, not merely nor 
principally in this world, but in eternity. If their infant minds are rightly 
directed, and if they shall be led to choose the way of wisdom, think, teach- 
er, how great is your honor. Was it an honor to have had the early training 
of an Alfred, a Newton, a Milton? Was it an honor to have been instru- 
mental of putting into operation the causes which resulted in a Howard, or 
a Franklin, ora Washington ? But any child that is made to feel the inspi- 
ration of heaven, and induced to choose the way of life, will become far 
more illustrious in eternity, than the greatest of men ever became on earth, 
These infant minds, now so dull and so feeble, are hereafter to shine amidst 
the stars of the firmament, in full order, strength, and beauty. These infant 
affections, now just kindling into life, are to flame up and blaze before the 
throne of God with angelic fervor. These infant voices, that can at present 
only lisp in broken accents, are to swell the anthems of the skies. These 
infant hands, which move so feebly and awkwardly, are to strike the golden 
harps of heaven, and make music for the ears of angels. These infant under- 
standings, that can at present scarcely receive and entertain the simplest and 
plainest truth, are to comprehend the vast and — mysteries of eternity. 

Surely, to have the early training of such minds, to be the instrument of 
putting into operation the causes which lead to such results, is an honor to 
which a king might aspire. However the world may regard the matter now, 
the period will assuredly come, when it will appear that the calling of the 
faithful teacher is second in dignity and importance to no other ever pur- 
sued on earth. 

II. Let us now, for a moment, consider the motives, which should actuate 
the teacher. 

The pecuniary compensation, is a suitable motive, in its place. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire. To secure the means of subsistence and of 
comfort, is one of the motives which moves all rational beings to action. 
It was decisively intended so to be. But there are some employments, in 
which this motive alone is entirely insufficient. Such is the employment of 
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ateacher. Although this motive may properly hold a place in his bosom, 
yet it should not be the only, nor even the principal one. If it is, he will 
go to his employment as a task. It will be to him an intolerable drudgery, 
His study will always be, not how much he may do, but how little. His 
services will be stinted, meagre, measured out parsimoniously. He will 
dread the hour of teaching ; he will long to have it close ; he will be con- 
tinually saying, ‘‘ What a weariness is it.”’ 

Now if there is any employment which requires that the mind, the affec- 
tions, the life should be in it, it is the employment of a teacher. Motives 
of sordid interest will never answer here. It ts an employment in which 
living mind is to act directly upon living minds, with a view of transferring 
to them something of its own character. 

1. The first subjective motive to be desired in a teacher, is an enthusi- 
astic fondness for teaching, connected with an affectionate interest in children. 
The teacher must love knowledge, and love to impart it. ‘The aspirations 
which he would kindle up in the minds of his pupils, he must first feel in his 
own mind. He must have strong and glowing convictions of the excellence 
and importance of the truths which he attempts to teach. ‘These convictions 
must be manifest. ‘They must sparkle in his eye, burn on his lips, vibrate 
in the tones of his voice, appear in every movement. How contagious is such 
an example! How sure to be noticed, felt, copied, by the little learners 
around him. 

This should be accompanied with an affectionate delight in children. 
There should be a sort of parental attachment to them. It was the wise 
design of the Creater, that the natural affections of the parent towards his 
children should relieve the irksomeness of taking care of them. What an 
insufferable burden would it be for the parent to take the charge of helpless 
childhood, to nourish it, train it up, instruct it, administer to its numerous 
and constant recessities, bear with its follies and misdoings, were it not for 
this affection. Now the teacher stands in the place of the parent. He 
becomes for the time being the responsible guardian, ruler, instructer, pro- 
tector and benefactor of the child. He should therefore imbibe the feelings 
of the parent towards it. He should take it into his heart. He should love 
it, not as in common with all other children, but with the peculiar affection 
due from the teacher to the pupil. He should adopt it as his own. He 
suould consider, that the most sacred and golden trust which it was possible 
for the parents to put into his hands, he has received in their darling child 
committed to his care and culture. Had they placed their property in his 
hands, had treasures of choice rubies and sparkling diamonds been intrust- 
ed to his fidelity, the trust had not been half so great and responsible, Let 
the teacher consider this, Let him enter as deeply as possible into paren- 
tal views and sympathies. To teach the dear objects of his care, will then 
cease to be a task. He will never be more happy than when with them. 
His inquiry will not be how little he can do, but how much. He will have 
patience to bear with their childish follies, perseverance to overcome their 
dulness, confidence to chastise and correct their misdoings, and sensibilities 
keen and lively to enjoy their progress in every thing good and desirable. 

The most happy and successful teachers have, generally if not always, 
been those who have loved to teach and loved their pupils. If a person has 
not the impulse of this motive, let him seek for some other employment, 
besides that of a teacher. 

(Remainder in our next.) 





We observe by the volume of Laws for the year 1839, just published, 
that an act of incorporation has been granted to the Prison Discipline So- 
ciety, ‘‘for the purpose of improving prisons.”” We wish to inquire whether 
a part of the schoolhouses in the State, do not come under the jurisdiction 
of said Society ? 
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PRONUNCIATION. 


Tue value of correct pronunciation is founded upon the fact, that, as all 
the words in a language must have some sound, just as all the individuals 
of a community must have some name, it is as necessary that each word 
should have its own appropriate sound, by which it may be known, as it is 
that each individual should have his own proper name, by which he may be 
known. It is true, that the pronunciation of the words in our language is, 
to a great extent, arbitrary ; so it was arbitrary whether a man should be 
called John or Thomas ; but when a certain sound has been once given to 
a word, or a certain name to a man, then the public is bound to contorm to 
the appellation agreed upon, in its designation of them. Any other rule 
would reproduce all of Babel, except the Tower. 

Tar be it from us to countenance the idea for a moment, that the most 
scrupulous observance of rules for pronunciation is to be compared in value 
with good sense or good feelings. ‘The expression of sound views and right 
purposes, though uttered in the worst brogue of Africa or Ireland, is as 
much superior to the nicest attention to conventional rules, as diamonds to 
pebbles. But as the brilliancy of diamonds is increased by polish, so is the 
beauty of wisdom by an appropriate utterance. 

If it required more time, more labor, or more cost, in the first instance, 
to learn to pronounce our language right, than to learn to pronounce it 
wrong, it would then become a question, whether the value of orthoepy was 
worth the sacrifice it might demand. But it is quite as easy for any child 
to learn to pronounce all words according to rule,—i. e. according to 
reputable use among learned men,—as to pronounce them in violation of 
rule ; and, therefore, there must be great fault somewhere, when children 
are educated to mispronunciation. 

Such is the ordinary connexion between correct speech and a good edu- 
cation, that a correct speaker is presumed, among strangers, to be well 
educated, and although such is not always the case, yet the exceptions are 
too few to invalidate the rule. The first impression made by the correct 
speaker, is favorable. Like polite manners or a respectable garb, good speech 
entitles a man to be heard, when nothing is particularly known of him. It 
excites a certain degree of respect, and gives him a currency in society, 
which he could not otherwise obtain, without some positive recommendation. 

Let it not, however, be forgotten, that pedantry in pronunciation is more 
offensive than vulgarity. It is not uncommon to meet men who affect great 
nicety in the sound of some particular vowel, or who have a few pet words, 
on which they spend a superfluous precision. They endeavor to attract 
attention to their favorite letters or words, by a pause before their enunci- 
ation, and by an emphatic stress of the voice uponthem. They make them 
strut out from the line of the sentence and say to the hearers, ‘did you 
ever see anything so complete as I am ?’ Foppery in speech is as odious as 
foppery in dress ; and it is as contemptible for a debater, an advocate, ora 
clergyman to attract every body’s attention to his manner of pronouncing a 
word, as it would be, were he to stop short in the midst of an argument, or 
a sermon, to show the audience his new vest or boot. It was well said by 
Roscommon, ‘‘too faithfully is pedantically.” 

Equally unworthy of sympathy or imitation is that fastidiousness of taste, 
which is or pretends to be, not only disgusted but disabled, by all speakers 
who violate the rules of orthoepy. With some persons the charm of hear- 
ing the profoundest subjects discussed by the strongest minds, is lost, if the 
delivery be faulty, or even if it be unaccompanied with the graces of rheto- 
ric. These persons are like the young miss, who could not tell where the 
text of a sermon might be found, because she had not her gilt-edged bible 
to mark it in. Such squeamishness, so far from proving a healthy state of 
mind, only shows the want of it. 
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While, however, the odiousness of pedantry is to be contemned and 
shunned, an unconscious habit of correct speaking is to be regarded as a 
very desirable accomplishment. Had our Common Schools been what they 
might and should have been, every native citizen amongst us, would have 
acquired the true pronunciation of his mother tongue. All might not have 
mastered every knotty point in grammar, but all would have caught the true 
sounds of words by imitation, and, being confirmed in their observance by 
early habit, correct speaking would be as natural as breathing. It is not a 
light accusation, therefore, which the present generation may prefer against 
the past, that upon them is justly chargeable the outlandish, boorish pronun- 
ciation, with which so much of our common speech is deformed. It is 
through neglect in our early training in the Common Schools, that we wear 
these shameful badges of ignorance and ill-breeding. The desideratum now 
is, that the next generation shall not be furnished with the same cause of 
complaint against the present. Hence a strong demand is made upon all 
teachers, and especially upon those who have the care of young children, 
because they are fashioning the children’s organs of speech, while in their 
most pliant and flexible state. Whoever is taught wrong or is allowed to 
pronounce wrong in school, must continue to speak wrong through life, or 
must take incredible pains in self-correction. All this evil, it is wholly in 
the power of teachers to prevent. They, therefore, are responsible for its 
existence. Every teacher who is not perfectly assured of his own correct- 
ness in pronunciation, should have a dictionary constantly at hand, and 
should appeal to it in all doubtful cases. Where bad habits exist, it will 
require much effort to eradicate them, but the reform is worth the labor it 
will cost. 

As an incitement and an aid to correctness of speech, we propose in this 
and subsequent numbers, to present lists of those words, which are most 
frequently miscalled amongst us ; giving, in parallel columns, the correct 
and the vulgar pronunciation. In schools, where the faults which we shall 
point out, prevail, it will be a good exercise for the teachers to cause the 
lists to be carefully read by the scholars, in order to present to their own 
senses the difference between the true and the erroneous, and to cultivate 
the sense of propriety, as well as to habituate their organs to a correct 
enunciation. 


arrangements not arrangements, 
ancient ‘* ancient, 
amiableness ‘* ~ amybleness, 
arms ‘* ams, 
adventure ‘¢  adventer, 
across ‘*  acrost, 
agriculture ~ §**  agriculter, 
act-u-al ‘*  actooal, 
accosts ‘*  accoss, 
aunt ‘sant, 

~ after ‘*  arter, 
an-oin-ted ‘¢  an-ine-ted, 

ainst (agénst) ‘*  a-gainst, 

ad-join-ing, ‘*  ad-jine-ing, 
architecture (ar-ke-tecture) ‘* ~ arch-i-tecture, nor archi-tec-ter, 
artillery ‘© artillry, 

~ asy’lum ‘* asylum, 
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comprising not cumprising, 
caverns cavuns, 
crouching **  crooching, 
curiosity ‘* _ curosity, 
curious ‘¢ _ cu-rous, 
certain ‘¢  sartin, 
contribute ‘* _con’tribute, 
children ‘¢ — childurn, 
comfort ‘*  cum-fut, 
creat-ure ‘s  cre-ter. 

r [For the Common School Journal.} 


THE ADVANTAGES OF COMMON SCHOOLS, AND THE DANGERS TO WHICH 
THEY ARE EXPOSED. 


Addressed to the Professional Men of Massachusetts. 


NO. III. 


GeENTLEMEN.—In my last, I attempted to show the effect that academies 
and high schools have upon the cause of Common School education. [| 
endeavored to show, that wherever such schools are established, the best 
scholars are generally taken from the district school, thereby lowering the 
standard of education in these schools ; that when a few of the wealthy and 
influential families abandon the town school, others follow their example, 
and in a short time the town schools are regarded as low institutions, and 
that this destroys the self-respect of the children who attend them, and con- 
sequently they either quit the town school altogether, or they stoop to what 
is regarded a degraded condition, and never attempt to rise above it. 

There are other evils connected with high schools,—other causes than 
those I have mentioned which operate to the injury of town schools. Those 
who patronize high schools are generally among the most literary people 
in the place. They are the persons who, above all others, should take the 
superintendence of the town schools. But by taking their own children 
from these schools, they naturally lose their interest in them, and some- 
times refuse to act as committee men, or, if they do act, they act with less 
efficiency than they would if these were the institutions in which their own 
children were educated. I ask you, Gentlemen, who have your own chil- 
dren educated in private schools, whether you are as anxious to attend to 
the duties of committee men, and as desirous of improving the town schools, 
as you would be, if you depended upon them for the education of your sons 
and daughters ? And when the question comes up for raising money, 
are you as free to raise a liberal sum for the support of schools as though 
your own children were to participate in its benefits? Those of you who 
are taxed roundly for the support of select schools, cannot be expected to 
vote so freely for a large appropriation, as you would under other circum- 
stances. I know that you realize the importance of an education. I know 
that you are public-spirited, and will not refuse to be taxed for the benefit 
of the community. But at the same time, I know that many of you, in the 
country, at least, are far from being wealthy, and are hardly able to edu- 
cate your own children expensively, and, at the same time, to pay for the 
education of others. I know, moreover, that self-interest is a very weighty 
motive, and that but few are able to bear up against it, for any considerable 
length of time. And besides, you may say, and say with much truth too, 
after the town schools are degraded, that the money is nearly thrown away, 
and that enlightened benevolence, even, does not require you to squander 
the little property you may possess. 

I am so confident that this is the natural operation of these things, that 
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if I were to devise a plan by which the school appropriation should be kept 
down, or reduced, I would recommend to the professional men and to a few 
other leading families in the town, to establish a high school and take their 
children from the town school to be sent to it. 1 shall be told that these 
gentlemen are public-spirited, and will, after all that they pay for the edu- 
cation of their own children, do as much as other citizens for the support 
of Common Schools. But the question is not whether they will manifest as 
much interest for town schools as the citizens generally, but whether 
they will manifest as much interest as they would, if their own children were 
pupils inthem. I give them the credit of being public-spirited citizens. 
But, after all, they are men—men of like passions and infirmities with other 
men ; and hence they will, in some degree at least, be governed by the 
considerations | have mentioned. 

High schools tend to the injury of town schools in another respect ;— 
they deprive the district schools of some of their best teachers, By being 
able to offer higher wages, they will obtain most of the experienced teach- 
ers, many of whom would otherwise have continued in the employ of the 
districts. Academies and high schools not only engross many of the best 
teachers, but they reduce the standard of those who remain. I am aware 
that this position may at first appear a little startling ; but I am fully per- 
suaded of its truth. It has already been said, and | think proved, that these 
private schools tend to degrade town schools. Any thing which degrades 
them lowers the standard of their teachers. Public servants will generally 
come up to the standard of public sentiment, and there they will stop. 
Let the sentiment prevail that town schools are low institutions, and their 
teachers will not exert themselves to acquire any very high character for 
attainments. But this is not all. Formerly our young men attended our 
town schools to a much greater age than they do at present. Some of our 
best teachers, in days gone by, obtained nearly all their education in our 
district schools. They would attend, till they were nineteen or twenty 
years of age ; spend a quarter or two at some good academy, and then 
commence the work of teaching. This class of teachers, though not highly 
literary, came to the work of teaching, with a tolerable understanding of 
the nature and wants of a district school. Here, they had obtained nearly 
all of their own education ; here, they were at home, and, having no high- 
er literary ambition, they devoted their best powers and all their energies 
to the work of teaching. And as a general thing, this class of teachers 
succeeded better than any other. They were not so literary as some other 
classes, but they were more faithful ; not so refined, but they brought to 
the work a better knowledge of the nature and wants of the district school. 
And seeking nothing higher, they staked their reputation upon their suc- 
cess in this employment ; and this insured the best efforts they were able to 
make, and their efforts were generally successful. 

But now the case is entirely different. Most of those who offer them- 
selves as teachers at the present time, obtain a great part of their educa- 
tion at academies or high schools. Being taken by their parents at an 
early age from the town school, and placed in some private institution, 
where they are continued from year to year, they come forward as teach- 
ers at the age of sixteen or seventeen, before their judgment is sufficiently 
mature ; and having no acquaintance with a district school, they are igno- 
rant of its wants, and generally succeed but poorly as teachers. All their 
notions of government and of the branches to be taught, are drawn from the 
school which they themselves attended, and they attempt to introduce them 
into the district school—not realizing that the two institutions are materi- 
ally different in their character. And what can be expected from boys of 
sixteen years of age? It is unreasonable to suppose that they will be able 
to manage wisely the complicated concerns of a school. It is too much to 
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expect that they will develop successfully all the faculties and powers of 
children and youth. 

But we frequently see such lads employed in our schools. To them is 
assigned the difficult task of managing children of different ages and dispo- 
sitions, and of fitting them for future usefulness. But go through the dis- 
trict, where such alad is employed, and ask the parents whether they would 
intrust the business of their respective callings to a lad of that age, and 
they would with one voice tell you, no! No intelligent farmer would trust 
such a boy to tend his stock of cattle for an entire season. And yet some 
districts will commit all that they hold dear,—their children,—to such a 
lad. But in nineteen cases out of twenty their labors are worthless. [| 
care not what their literary attainments may be, they are still boys. | 
know that some persons will come to maturity earlier than others. But 
precocious boys rarely become men. A windfall is not the most valuable 
fruit. Lads of sixteen may have gone through many of the forms of sci- 
ence and of literature, but they are not men. 


‘* Pigmies are piginies still, though perched on Alps, 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales.”’ 


This evil grows partly at least, out of the propensity which prevails of 
taking children from town schools, and putting them early into private 
schools. Lads thus educated are in a peculiar manner unfitted for their 
employment. They have, indirectly, at least, been taught from their child- 
hood, that district schools are low institutions. What other construction 
can they put upon the fact, that they were never sent to them themselves, 
or were taken from them at the age of six or eight years. Imbibing the 
sentiment that district schools are low institutions, designed for the poor, 
alone, and seeing in the very district where they are employed, that the 
most influential families stand entirely aloof from the district school ; the 
teacher attaches no honor to his employment, and feeling himself above his 
business, and looking down upon the children he teaches, and upon the pa- 
rents who send them, he has but little inducement to exert himself, and 
consequently will be less likely to succeed than he would be under other 
circumstances. 

Nor are teachers sent out by academies and high schools always quali- 
fied in point of literary attainments. Formerly, when academies were few 
in number, they could and generally did enforce a systematic course of 
instruction. But now they have become so numerous, that many of them 
are struggling for existence. The question constantly before them is a 
question of life and death. Many of these schools are a burden to the pro- 
prietors ; they hang like an incubus upon those who established them. 
They are under a kind of necessity of using any means which present 
themselves, to prevent their going down. ‘Thus situated, they in too many 
instances appeal to the ignorance and vanity both of parents and of the chil- 
dren, and permit the children to study whatever they please. There is a 
peculiar charm in this sort of education. This shortening the road to sci- 
ence, this passing over the common branches with railroad rapidity, and 
arriving in a few weeks at the higher branches, indices many a young 
gentleman and lady too to leave the town school, with its snail-like pace, 
and resort to a select school, where, with almost electric speed, they can 
ascend the hill of science, and in a few months perch upon the pinnacle of 
fame. This false feeling is practically appealed to, and does much towards 
sustaining many of our high schools. And the consequence is that the in 
struction they afford is often of the most superficial kind. Hence it is that 
many of the teachers who come out from these institutions, are grossly de- 
ficient in the substantial branches of an English Education. They profess 
an acquaintance with algebra, with geometry, with philosophy in all its 
departments, with rhetoric and logic, &c., &c., but have unfortunately 
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forgotten to attend to the homespun branches of common arithmetic, spel- 
ling, grammar, and geography. ' 

This evil is a prominent one in the present mode of instruction. Your 
observation, Gentlemen, must have confirmed you in the belief that this evil 
has become alarming. You may perhaps say that it arises from the spirit 
of the age,—trom that impatience which pervades all classes on all subjects, 
to arrive at perfection at once. I cheerfully allow that it is to be ascribed 
to this general cause ; but, at the same time, I ask whether the multiplica- 
tion of private’ schools has not contributed to swell this tide of public feel- 
ing? I am persuaded that it has. And I am also persuaded that many of 
our high schools are now sustained by cherishing this false sentiment and 
feeling. Let the trustees of our academies, and the proprietors of our pri- 
vate schools, insist upon a systematic course, and a proper gradation in 
studies, and I have no doubt, but that in our country towns many of them 
would go down. 

To the remarks, here made upon academies and high schools, there are, I 
am happy to say, many exceptions. I do not believe that all these institu- 
tions so far depart from the principles of propriety, as to encourage this 
superficial mode of instruction ; but I am fully persuaded that it is the case 
to an alarming degree. When academies were few in number, when they 
stood in their appropriate place between the college and the town school, they 
could adopt a systematic course of instruction, and require all who attended 
to conform to their views of propriety. But now when we have academies 
or high schools in almost every second town, they are in a great degree, 
unable to enforce this salutary principle. It would be suicidal in many 
cases to attempt it. For if a scholar could not study what he pleased in 
one of these schools, he would go to another. 

I have spoken thus freely upon this subject, because I have long been 
impressed with a conviction that the evil was great. And though many of 
you are patrons, and trustees of these institutions, you cannot be blind to 
the faults to which I have adverted: I have spoken with freedom on the 
subject, but I declare as I have before, that I have no hostility to these in- 
stitutions, when they are confined to their appropriate sphere of action. I 
regard them highly, but I confess that I have a higher regard for free 
schools, whose benefits are offered to our entire population, As I regard 
all men, but have more regard for the many than for the few ; so I esteem 
all literary institutions, but have the greatest esteem for those institutions 
which shed their blessings upon the greatest number. Nor is this the en- 
tire measure of my regard. I esteem our free schools higher than any 
other literary institutions, not only because they extend their benefits to a 
greater number, but because the branches they teach are the most impor- 
tant, and because they are open to those who have no means of being edu- 
cated in any other institution. If, then, any of you should feel wounded at 
the frank remarks I have made upon academies and high schools ; if you 
think that what I have offered tends to injure them, and to build up our free 
school system,—this is my apology—not that I love Casar less, but that I 
love Rome more. 

Ihave no desire to condemn the innocent with the guilty, and conse- 
quently I wish to make all the exceptions which truth and justice will 
admit. Nor do I assert that all the evils of high schools, of which I have 
spoken, have as yet fully developed themselves. In some cases the de- 
velopment is more perfect than in others. I feel it my duty to make 
these qualifications. But after all, the evils of which I have spoken are in 
such a state of development as to be perfectly visible. And let these 
Causes operate for a few years more, and the evils which are now invisible 
or dimly seen, will appear as clear as noonday. 

Having, Gentlemen, presented these considerations for vour reflection, I 
will relieve you for the present. A Proressionat Man. 
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PITTSFIELD REPORT. 


By the Statute of 1838, ch. 105, sect. 1, the school committees of the 
several towns in the Commonwealth were required, annually to ‘‘ make a 
detailed Report of the condition of the several public schools in their respec- 
tive towns, designating particular improvements and defects in the methods 
or means of education, and stating such facts and suggestions in relation 
thereto, as, in their opinion, will best promote the interests, and increase the 
usefulness of said schools.” In many towns, the Reports made by the com- 
mittees have been printed for general circulation. Perhaps no other means 
so efficacious, could have been devised for diffusing information and excit- 
ing interest, in regard to the schools. Would our limits allow, we should 
be glad to publish these Reports, or at least to give an abstract of their 
contents. Many of them are drawn up with great judgment and good 
sense ; and it is a public loss that they cannot be more widely circulated. 
We publish, below, some extracts from the Report of the committee of 
PirrsFieLp, which point out some of the causes which have forwarded or 
retarded the progress of the schools in that town, during the past year. 


‘¢ The several sub-committees, to whom was intrusted the duty of visiting the several 
schools, in attending to that appointment, have witnessed with much satisfaction the evidence 
of improvement therein, which they cannot but regard as an indication of the success of the 
efforts made by the town to elevate their character, and give more efficiency to their opera- 
tions. It has appeared to be the desire of many friends of Education in different districts to 
cooperate with this committee, in the endeavor to secure the services of good teachers ; 
and in the districts where this spirit has been the most prevalent, the residents therein have 
had much cause for rejoicing in the increased excellence of the opportunities that have been 
thus brought within the reach of their children, and made to confer upon them great and 
lasting benefits ; and they have thus given a proof, that those who are watchful to promote 
the common good, are not left without a due share of it for themselves. It has also been a 
cause of satisfaction to the committee to witness the increased attention which has been paid 
by parents to visiting the schools where their children have been taught. In several in- 
stances, during the past year, they have been much encouraged, on the occasion of their 
own visits, to find themselves sustained by the presence of the persons who have a local and 
individual interest in these nurseries of the youthful mind. They take pleasure in adverting 
to this fact, as being a new and highly favorable indication, that a deeper interest has begun 
to be awakened in this important subject ; and also as giving them the opportunity to state, 
that in no other way can the prosperity of these most useful institutions be so well secured 
and advanced, as by the generous and decided countenance and support which they may and 
should receive from the parents and guardians of the children who are to be benefited there- 
by. A committee can attend to the general supervision, and pass a judgment upon the 
comparative merits of teachers and scholars, but unless the interest be cherished elsewhere, 
the labors of a committee will be greatly deprived of their utility. From the events of the 
last year, they would gladly anticipate an increase of this better spirit for the time to come.” 

* * * ¥* * * 


‘*The school, which has received a large, and perhaps the largest share of their commen- 
dation, has been the one taught in the Pontoosuc district ; and one reason for its success 
has been, the fact, that by the harmonious action of the district, the same teacher has been 
employed therein for three successive terms ; and also the great regularity and uniformity 
in the attendance of the scholars. 

‘* A like amount of approbation could be accorded to the schools in the North West, North 
East, South and South West Districts, so far as it regards the fidelity and perseverance of 
the instructers. But as they had been employed for only one term, and in smaller schools, 
the final examination, though in a high degree creditable in all the studies pursued, did not 
present as great a variety of attainments, as the one first named. In the North East school 
there has been great irregularity in the attendance of the pupils, which has placed a great 
impediment in the way of the teacher’s success. But all the classes appeared well, and the 
first class in reading has been considered as superior to any other that has come before the 
committee in the two particulars of distinctness in the articulation of the words and of regard 
to punctuation. ‘This, in the main, may be pronounced one of the best taught schools in the 
town, this winter. In the North West school, the recitations in grammar and arithmetic 
were such as to show that the diligence of the teacher was met by a corresponding attention 
on the part of the learners. In all these five schools the various branches of common school 
education appeared to have been followed with much advantage. Great effort has been 
made by all the teachers to keep their charge from weariness with the toils of the day. 
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They have been careful in endeavoring to lead their pupils to understand the lessons before 
them, by questions and explanations suited to the subjects to which their attention was di- 
rected.”” 

* * * * * . 

«“‘The East Centre district presented some good classes in particular branches, and in 
grammar had made a commendable progress. But a great want of distinctness in speaking, 
and a deficiency in spelling, are matters which the committee feel bound to notice here, in 
the hope that they may never again be so apparent as to require the like notice hereafter 
The juvenile department was here under good instruction, by means of which its condition 
was much improved.”” 

* * * * * * 

**The West school has been under the instruction of the same teacher for two succes- 
sive winters. The first class of girls in this school attracted the particular notice of the com- 
mittee for an unusual excellence in the exercise of reading, which was an evidence of their 
attention to the correct instruction which they had received therein. A similar remark may 
be made in respect to the recitation in grammar, and with some limitations to the specimens 
of writing. 

** The school in the Shaker district has been taught with great fidelity and system, and has 
been a pattern of regularity, quietness, and good behavior. The improvement in all the 
classes has been uniform and good, but not as great as in other schools. ‘The probable rea- 
son for this circumstance is to be found in the fact, that the scholars receive only about three 
months schooling ina year. ‘The boys are taught in the winter, and the girls in summer. 
With longer schools we might easily anticipate an amount of improvement here fully equal 
to any within the circle of our examination. A new schoolhouse is contemplated in this 
district ; which, if it should be built, will probably e1abrace some of the later improvements 
in this kind of architecture.’’ 

# * * * * * 

‘“‘ The schools in the East, South East, and North North West districts have been unsuc- 
cessful in their operations during the past winter. An evident want of energy in discipline 
led to the shortening of the terms in the first two instances ; and from a want of notice in one 
of these districts it was not visited by the committee at the close ; and therefore they are 
not prepared to make any particular description of the facts in either case.”’ 

«* The Central Town School, authorized by a vote of the last annual meeting, was opened 
at as early a day as the services of a competent teacher could be obtained ; and the com- 
mittee take great pleasure in making the statement, that in their opinion its success has 
been great and complete. No evil report has gone out to its disparagement. On the con- 
trary, itis high in the esteem of all who have been acquainted with its discipline, which is 
mild but firm, and with its instruction, which is effectual and thorough. ‘The number of 
scholars has been eighty-four, who have here been enabled to attend to the useful branches 
of learning, beyond those which are required by law to be taught in the common district 
schools : and thus, while they have derived all the benefit to be conferred by the latter they 
have been taken by the former and carried onward to still higher attainments, which are 
designed to fit them for greater usefulness in the duties of social and practical life. Being, 
therefore, fully convinced of the excellent character of this school, during the past year, and 
of the importance of sustaining the same in a town containing the population and resources 
of our own, the committee earnestly recommend that it be continued during the coming 
year, by an appropriation from the town for that purpose. 

‘* The condition of schoolhouses is a subject which properly demands the brief notice of the 
committee. There are some which need the most thorough repair, if not to be displaced 
by new buildings, before the interests of Education can prosper as they ought, among the 
children who are to be their temporary inmates. In some the floors are thin, and exposed 
to a constant current of cold air beneath ; and in others, openings through the floor give a 
free admission to the chill of winter, which no ordinary means of warming can effectually 
overcome ; and inthe same houses the ceiling is preserved entire and tight, so as to prevent 
the escape of the impure air ; and thus the head is kept heated while the feet are uncom- 
fortable with the cold. Apertures about the windows produce a like unfavorable result, and 
draw away the thoughts of the learner from his proper studies to consider the inconveniences 
of a location in a stream of winter air. It is to be hoped that the different districts will pay 
the proper attention to the necessity of uniform warmth where instruction is to be imparted 
and received, and by a little seasonable precaution, guard against the injuries and discom- 
forts of too much heat and too much cold in the different parts of the same small room. The 
body must be at ease before the mind can act properly or vigorously : and it is worthy of 
consideration whether much of the sickness of children in the winter season may not be 
induced by these changes of temperature, as well as by the confined air in the rooms where 
they assemble to be taught.”’ 

* * 


* . * * 
‘* As the law of the State requires that the committee shall take care to encourage the 
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inculcation of the principles of piety, justice, and a sacred regard to truth, and other virtues 
that are the ornaments of human society, and as the Bible is the foundation of all such prin- 
ciples and virtues, they have always urged upon teachers the obligation to have this volume 
or the New Testament, read daily in their schools, by all the scholars who are capable of 


the same.”’ 
* « * * - * 


‘‘The committee would also endeavor to impress the different prudential committees 
with the importance of great care in the selection of the persons whom they may send to the 
superintending committee for examination, as to their moral and literary qualifications to 
become teachers. An especial regard should be paid to their capacity for the government 
of the school they are proposing to teach, which is to be found in agreeable manners to win 
the confidence of the young, mildness and evenness of temper, combined with firmness and 
decision of character. ‘The interests of education compel us to demand the best teachers, 
and it is well known that a bad government is not only an injury to the present school, but 
prepares hardships and troubles for its successor ; and if the teacher be inefficient and dull, 
he not only wastes the time of the scholars, but also dulls and weakens their minds, and 
sends onward to the next teacher the fruits of his own deficiencies, in the careless, idle, and 
rebellious habits, which have been created by negligence, and the want of correct discipline. 
A due attention to the point here proposed will confer much benefit upon the nature and 
extent of the improvement which all wish to secure. 

‘«* In conclusion, the committee would solicit the attention of parents to the unceasing ne- 
cessity which devolves upon them to use their utmost endeavors to sustain the interests of 
the schools in which they are so intimately concerned. The frequent absences of children 
prevent the best teachers from a proper discharge of the duties which they are expected to 
perform. In some instances, during the past winter, the average attendance has been so low 
as to lead to the persuasion that there has been remissness in regard to this matter ; and it 
needs no remark to show that if children are not present in the place of teaching, they cannot be 
benefited by the efforts of the teacher. But when they are regularly sent and provided with the 
proper books, they are in the way of learning ; and if the influence of the teacher be sus- 
tained by the power of the parent, the course of education will ordinarily prosper. Children 
will carry to the school the manners and conduct which they are permitted or required to 
exhibit at home. Regularity or disorder in the latter will be likely to produce regularity or 
disorder in the former: and if, at home, any thing be said in their presence to the dispar- 
agement of the teacher, their natural repugnance to discipline and learning instantly catches 
at the insinuation, and makes it a ground of opposition to the authority which they ought to 
obey. The committee have often been induced to think that if there had been more for- 
bearance and support at home, many schools that have been failures would have been pros- 
pered with at least an ordinary share of success ; and they cherish the hope that, by the 
united and vigorous efforts of all the friends of education, the cause will reach the highest 
degree of prosperity, and, in connexion with other means of a higher than human sanction, 
‘ that our sons will grow up as the plants, and our daughters be as the polished corners of 
the temple.’ ”’ 





‘* Pleasure is a shadow ; wealth is vanity, and power a pageant ; but KnowxepGe is 
extatic in enjoyment ; perennial in fame ; unlimited in space ; and infinite in duration. In 
the performance of its sacred office, it fears no danger ; spares no expense ; omits no exer- 
tion. It scales the mountain ; looks into the vojcano ; dives into the ocean ; perforates the 
earth ; enriches the globe ; explores sea and land ; contemplates the distant ; ascends to the 
sublime ;—no place too remote for its grasp ; no heavens too exalted for its reach.’’—De 
Witt Clinton. : 





Solon enacted that children, who did not maintain tlfeir parents in old age, when in want, 
should be branded with infamy, and lose the privilege of citizens ; he, however, except 
from this rule, those children, whom their parents had taught no trade, nor provided with 
other means of procuring a livelihood. 





‘*The best plans of instruction cannot be executed but by good teachers, and the state 
has done nothing for Popular Education, if it does not watch that those who devote them- 
selves to teaching, be well prepared ; then suitably placed, encouraged and guided in the 
duty of continued self-improvement, and lastly, rewarded and promoted in proportion to 
their advancement, and punished according to their faults.”,—Covus1n. 


—_ 





[THe Common Scuoot Journat; published semi-monthly by Marsh, Capen, Lyon, § 
Webb, Boston: HORacre Mann, Editor. Price, One Dollar a year.]} 








